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various churches, to speak at religious society meetings, and
to visit .the prisoners of Newgate and Oxford. His brother,
Charles, was converted also, and joined him whole-heartedly
in his work. Meanwhile the work of the Methodists was
being furthered by George Whitefield. Eleven years younger
than John Wesley, and seven years younger than Charles,
Whitefield was born at the Bell Inn, Gloucester, where he
served behind the bar. Having gone up to Pembroke
College, Oxford, he had joined the Methodists, had been
ordained in 1736, and had begun to preach in Gloucester,
At Wesley's request he had left for Georgia on the day before
Wesley returned, and spent sixteen weeks in a fruitless
mission. After his return to England, Whitefield began to S?re4cehl0ngen
preach to the colliers of Kingswood, Bristol, in the open fields begun,
fields, as the churches had been closed to him. Wesley,
after a moment of disapproval, followed his example, and
when Whitefield moved to London, Wesley took his place
at Bristol. Wesley founded the Wesleyan Society which TheWes-
met at Fetter Lane, but in 1739 he had to remove to the society.
Foundry at Moorfields. In 1742 he began to preach in
Newcastle, visited Birstal, near Leeds, where John Nelson
had already been working, and began the conversion of the
West Riding. Charles was equally active, preaching in
Wednesbury, Leeds and Newcastle, and capturing Corn-
wall by his earnestness. In 1747 Wesley paid Ms first visit
to Ireland; in 1751 he went to Scotland for the first time;
and in 1768 the first Methodist chapel was established in
New York.
Wesley was travelling about 5,000 miles each year, and The earnest-
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preaching fifteen sermons each week. Charles was scarcely Methodists.
less active: until his marriage he travelled almost as far as
his brother, preaching hardly less frequently and certainly
not with less zeal. He contributed about 6,500 hymns
to the Methodist movement, an achievement of permanent
importance, Whitefield was undoubtedly the most eloquent
preacher; he had " a fine presence, attractive features and
a magnificent voice/'1 Wherever the Methodist preachers
went, conversions followed: the meetings were often accom-
1 Abbey and Overton, Eng. Church in Eighteenth Century, p. 338,